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In the description of Envy there is a touch of
originality and Elizabethan vigour, even though Spen-
ser had said all that could be said on this particular sin.

Envy the next, Envy with squinted eyes;

Sick of a strange disease, his neighbours' health;

Best lives he then, when any better dies;

Is never poor, but in another's wealth :

On best men's harms and griefe he feeds his fill;

Else his own maw doth eat with spiteful will:

111 must the temper be, when diet is so ill.

In the year 1606 there was published a pamphlet
written by Thomas Dekker (i575?-i64i ?), entitled
"The Seven Deadly Sins of London; drawn in seven
several coaches through the seven several gates of
the city, bringing the plague with them." Dekker
has written a pamphlet which is delightful reading,
full of vivid and graphic description, and bubbling
over with mirth; but he disregards all the medieval
Sins with the exception of Sloth, and introduces
other Sins which his readers would probably regard
as more modern and up to date. The book is a
scathing impeachment of the social life of London,
and Dekker, as his plays demonstrate, knew his
London well, especially on its under side. Certain
passages in the book strikingly resemble Bunyan;
the dramatist in many ways is quite as full of pro-
found religious feeling as the Elstow workman, but
his environment was larger, and he had a greater
knowledge of men and women, and of the world.
Dekker's "Bill of the play" is thus quaintly phrased.
"The names of the actors in this old interlude of